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In Rhode Island, a shell-fish commission has finished a comprehensive sur-
vey of the matters of the state.
Connecticut is about commencing a similar survey.
In Maryland the Health Department is examining bacteriologically various
samples of marked oysters, but has formulated no standards of pollution.
The U. S. Bureau of Chemistry, which has in charge the bacteriological
examination of oysters and other shell-fish for pollution under the Food and
Drugs Acts, 1909-1910, condemns all oysters in the shell which "show the B.
coli types of organisms when present in three out of five oysters in 0.1 cubic
centimeter of the shell liquor.'7 The government has prevented the shipment
and sale of several lots of these oysters which have not come up to this standard.
In Rhode Island, the state shell-fish commission has adopted the above
federal standard and refused certificates of inspection to more than one half
of the oyster-grounds of the state, comprising an area of over 3,000 acres of
cultivated oyster grounds. About 25% of the beds were passed conditionally,
subject to later inspection.
The federal standard is a tentative one, and the general opinion of the Amer-
ican Public Health Association seems to be that it is too high.
THE BACTERIOLOGY OF WATER; ITS-PRESENT
POSITION.
52. The Bacteriology of Water.
FRANKLAND, PERCY F.   Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind.   Vol. 30, No. 6, 1911.
Professor Frankland says in conclusion of his masterful exposition of the
subject:
"The all important questions which the water-examiner has to answer are
the same today as they have been all along: (a) has the water been contami-
nated with the excreta of man? and (b) if such contamination has taken place
has the water in its subsequent history been subjected to conditions which
would insure the destruction or removal of the pathogenic bacteria which may
at any time be present in such human refuse.
"To the first of these questions, bacteriology cannot give a categorical
answer even today, because we are not acquainted with any microbes which
are absolutely characteristic of human excreta. The greatly increased facilities
for the detection and quantitative determination of the B. coli, however, have
undoubtedly placed us in a position to readily ascertain whether and to what
extent a water has been contaminated with excremental matter, irrespectively
of whether the latter is of human or animal origin, but it is obvious that this
will not in general carry us very far, inasmuch as practically all surface water
must be more or less so contaminated.
"To the second question a similarly qualified answer again can be readily
given. If the water is free from B, coli in a large volume it may safely be con-
cluded that it is free from typhosus in a similar volume. But should the B.